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THURSDAY, JULY Il. 


ERNST. 


THE concert of this great artist took place 
on Friday morning, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. We anticipated an over- 
flowing audience, and an enthusiastic re- 
ception for Ernst, and we were not disap- 
pointed. His munificent bequest to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, and the deli- 
cate manner in which the credit of the do- 
nation was given to those who had pur- 
chased tickets for the concert which the dis- 
tinguished violinist had given, in conjunc- 
tion with the celebrated Moscheles, had pre- 
disposed the public in his favour—and the 
consequence was a most complete and glo- 
rious triumph. This time Ernst was too 
evidently in health and spirits to allow of 
the anticipation of any sinister event dark- 
ening the bright prospects with which the 
morning dawned. The nature of the selec- 
tion which Ernst had prepared for his guests 
will best be shown by inserting the pro- 


gramme: 
Part I. 
Quartet, Two Violins, Viola, and 

Violoncello, Messrs. Ernst,Goffrie, 

Hill, and Hausmann .......... MENDELSSOHN 
Allegro Assai apassionato, in E minor. 
Andante Cantabile in G major. 

Scherzo in E major. 
Presto Agitato in E minor. 
Soncs, ** Alt Deutsches Lied,” and 
“* Hirten-lied,” (from Six Songs 
Op. 57) Miss Dolby .....-. .. MENDELSSOHN 
Fantasie Brituante ret Drama- 
T10QUE, for the Violin, Herr Ernst, Ernst 
Sona, Herr Staudigl, “ Rough wind 
that moanest loud,” (Vocal Iilus- 
trations of Shelley) ..........3. W. Davison 





Granp SonaTA in A minor, Piano- 
forte and Violin, dedicated to 
Kreitzer, Messrs. Moscheles and 
Benth cccss wocerscccecsenss BEETHOVEN 


Prat II. 


TripLe ConcERTO®, for three Piano- 

fortes, Mr. Moscheles, Dr. F. 

Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Mr. 

DOWNS cs nccencedsccwasetas -- Bac 
Bauuap, “ The Erl King,’ Miss 

Dolby, accompanied on the Piano- 

forte by Dr. F. Mendelssohn Bar- 

CHOLES cc cescyncs Riveuteewnes ScHuBert 
Bauuap, “ The Erl King,” trans- 

cribed for the Violin alone, exe- 


cuted by Mr. Ernst ........ -» Ernst 
Sone, “ The Wrecker’s Life,” Herr 
SORGUIEE « cocccunsec eoee++eeMACFARREN 


ANDANTE on a favourite Romance 

from Donizetti’s new opera, Don 

Sebastian, and TARENTELLA Na- 

POLITAINE, Pianoforte, Mr. Dohler, DontER 
Sone, “ Der Monch,”’ Herr Staudigl, MEYERBEER 
INTRODUCTION AND CAPRICE, ona 

theme from “ 1] Pirata,” Violin, 

Mr. Ernst ...e+eee++++ceeeeeLRNST 

Conduetor, Mr. Benedict. 

This is precisely what a concert should 
be ;—an instrumentalist being the donor of 
the entertainment, instrumental music was 
appropriately made the principal feature. 
Two vocalists of high standing were suffi- 
cient to vary the interest of the programme, 
by the introduction of several classical vo- 
cal morceaux. The quartet of Mendelssohn, 
perhaps the best that has proceeded from the 
pen of that truly inspired composer, was a 
magnificent beginning. We think it is now 
generally allowed, that, however shining 
may be the merits of some of his rivals, as 
a quartet player, Ernst stands alone. A 
finer reading, or a more perfect execution of 
the difficulties of the deep and passionate 
quartet of Mendelssohn, often as we have 
listened to it, we never heard. The first 





allegro was played with the Jarge style, and 
impassioned expression which are its cha- 
racteristics. The fairy-like scherzo—a Men- 
delssohnism all over—was rapturously en- 
cored. Nothing could surpass the spirit, 
delicacy, and finish, with which it was ren- 
dered by the four artists. ‘The andante dis- 
played the unparalleled fervour and beauty 
of Ernst’s chant to perfection ; it was also 
re-demanded, but was not repeated. The 
finale, which combines every variety of 
style, but is chiefly remarkable for impe- 
tuous and sustained energy, was nobly ine 
terpreted, and loudly cheered. Separate 
mention sbould be made of Messrs. Goffrie, 
Hill, and Hausmann, who, in their respec- 
tive departments, as second violin, tenor, 
and bass, have few, if any, superiors. Men- 
delssohn was present during the perform- 
ance of his quartet, and was evidently gra- 
tified to the utmost by the perfection of its 
execution. The next thing which Ernst 
performed, was the Fantasie Dramatique, a 
composition new to the English public. A 
motivo from Halévy’s opera, Ludovic, is here 
made the basis on which the violinist has 
built a number of variations and original 
passages, peculiarly adapted to demonstrate 
the wonderful facility of his powers of exe- 
cution. It was vehemently applauded 
throughout ; and one of the variations, in 
which an enormous command of double 
stopping, staccato bowing, and pizzicato, was 
developed, was loudly and unanimously 
encored. This morceau, to say nothing of 
many other things of the kind which Ernst 
has produced, is sufficient to raise him to the 
loftiest rank of bravura players. 

The Kreitzer sonata of Beethoven—the 
well known cheval de bataille of classical vi- 
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olinists and piano-forte players—came next 
in rotation among the iustrumental pieces. 
Associated with an artist of the deserved 
celebrity of Mr. Moscheles, Ernst had se- 
cured for himself all that could be desired 
in a co-interpreter of this noble inspira- 
tion. Moscheles was in admirable humour, 
and kept up the spirit of the sonata with 
magnificent energy. His classical reading, 
poetical feeling, and faultless mechanism, 
were never heard to more advantage ; and 
these, with the variety and intensity of 
Ernst’s playing to back them, gave the 
wonderful music of Beethover ar effect al- 
most unprecedented. In fact, the most rigid 
critic could not have desired a more per- 
fect interpretation. At the conclusion, the 
two great artists were rewarded with the 
most gratifying expressions of the delight 
which the auditory had experienced from 
tlieir efforts. The trio of Bach (with the 
substitution of Dohler for Thalberg) was 
quite as effective as at the concert of Mo- 
scheles and Ernst, where it was first per- 
formed this season. Dohler played superbly, 
and Moscheles and Mendelssohn were them- 
selves—more than which need not have 
been desired. Perhaps the triumph of 
Ernst, however, was his transcription of 
Scliubert's rl King, for violin alone. Pub- 
lic anticipation had been excited to a great 
degree about this prodigious specimen of 
mechenical dexterity. Some had’ even 
gone so far as to pronounce it impossible. 
After Miss Dolby had concluded the song 
(in which she was accompanied to admi- 
ration by Mendelssohn) Ernst entered the 
orchestra with his violin, and the most 
eager interest: was. visible on the counte- 
nance of every person in the room. A 
crowd of eminent artists flocked into the 
orchestra, in order to receive ocular as 
well as auricular demonstration of this 
extraordinary feat of executive power. 
The greatest curiosity prevailed about the 
the simple method of mechanism which 
Ernst might employ. Ere he had achieved 
twenty bars, anxiety was changed into 
pleasure, and all uncertainty vanished be- 
fore. the: evident facility with which the 





violinist accomplished difficulties which, 
by many, had been pronounced insuper- 
able. The admirable manner in which the 
characteristic accompaniment, of twelve 
quavers in a bar, was sustained through- 
out, created the utmost surprise: and the 
effect of the song of the Hr! King, rendered 
by harmonics, to a distinct arpeggio accom- 
paniment, added delight to astonishment. 
In short, the whole affair was accomplished 
without a blemish, and the burst of ap- 


‘plause at the conclusion plainly testified 


to the triumph which Ernst had achieved. 
Perhaps this may, without exaggeration, 
be pronounced the most complete and diffi- 
cult feat that was ever yet performed on 
the violin. Ernst’s last morceau was the 
Pirata variations, in which he made so 
great a sensation at the second Philhar- 
monic concert this season, his first public 
appearance before a London audience, 
during the present year. This was exe- 
cuted to perfection and rapturously cheered 
from beginuing to end. By the sensation 
evidently produced at this concert—which, 
in addition to an immense concourse of 
amateurs and a crowd of aristocracy and 
fashionables, almost every eminent artist 
now in London attended—Ernst has cer- 
tainly established himself unmistakeably in 
the mind of the British public, as one of 
the most perfect violinists that the history 
of music can boast, and in many respects 
greater than any of his predecessors or co- 
temporaries. It takes nothing from such 
fine artists as Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Ole 
Bull, Artot, Sivori and others, to pronounce 
this opinion. We make no comparisons— 
we detest anything of the kind—and we 
trust that in writing of any of the above- 
mentioned violinists, we should be no less 
forward in finding out their beauties and 
no less enthusiastic in estimating them. 
But—we must say it—we may be wrong 
(though we feel convinced we are right)— 
Ernst is our violinist de caur—he has 
that within him which surpasses show—he 
is a great artist, and his devotion to music 
is as unmistakeably great as any of the 
qualities which we have so frequently 





found occasion to laud in him as a mere 
violinist. He plays the fiddle, certain}y— 
and right ably he plays it,—but he feels 
something far beyond it—and he expresses 
what he feels. 
who is faultless? 


Faults he may have—but 
Always the same he is 
not—but who can be at all times up to the: 
mark? Once more we say—take him for 
all in all—mingle his beauties and his 
blemishes —regard the combination as a 
whole—and where is his superior ? 

We have only a word to say of the 
Staudigl sang Mr.. Davison’s 
“Rough wind that moanest loud,’’ well— 


vocalists. 


and Macfarren’s “ Wrecker’s song” better 
still. In the latter he was warmly encored 
—a compliment equally merited by vo- 
calist and composer. Meyerbeer’s song we 
Miss Dolby ac- 
quitted herself with her usual musician- 
like tact, and in the Erl-King was never 
more impressive. For the Hirten-lied, from. 
Mendelssohn’s Six songs, Op. 57 (dedi- 
cated to her), Miss Dolby substituted zu- 
leika—which somewhat disappointed us,. 
as we were curious to hear the first men-- 
tioned. However, both were charmingly 
sung and beautifully accompanied by Be- 
nedict, who conducted the concert with his 
well known ability. Besides Benedict there 
was a quartet band, consisting of Messrs. 
Griesbach, Goffrie, Hill, Hausmann, and 
C. Severn, who accompanied the solos of 
Ernst and the trio of Bach, with admirable 
precision. Let us apologize to M. Dohler, 
for omitting to mention his Tarantella, 
which he executed with brilliant effect, 
obtaining a loud encore. An an introduc- 
tion, instead of the motivo of Donizetti, 
announced in the programme, M. Dohler 
played, d /'improviste, the Duetto in A flat, 
from Mendelssohn’s Liede ohne wiérte, 
which showed him to be a performer of 
fine feeling as well as prodigious mechanical 
facility. And this is all we have to say of. 
one of the most brilliant morning concerts 
that ever occurred in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Q, 


do not much admire. 
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CHORAL SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir,—As you are at all times the advocate 
of right. and justice, 1 take the liberty of trespass- 
ing on your valuuble space by requesting that you 
will insert the following in your excellent journal 
at your convenience. 

**It is much to be regretted that the music of 
our church is in so many places so miserably (it 
might even be said /udicrously) performed, that it 
were better, almost, to dispense with that portion 
of the service altogether, than to have it done so 
badly. The apostle says, ‘let all things be done 
decently, and in order ;’ and surely what is or ought 
to be done to the praise and glory of God, cannot 
be too well done. Would that our clergy gave more 
attention to this particular subject, and surely it is 
as worthy of attention as any other portion of the 
church service. It is true that of late (since the 
introduction of Wilhem’s system into this country) 
little sensation has been created among the clergy 
and others, who, after many years of torpor, have 
at length aroused themselves, and turned their 
attention to the improvement of the singing in their 
respective churches; and it is very gratifying to 
see that a vast improvement has been made, but 
still much remains to be done, particularly in Ire- 
land, where the subject has been comparatively 
little thought of, though it is trne that even there 
it has excited the attention of some of the clergy ; 
but, alas! it was only a temporary eacitement, and 
is now nearly no more. Surely it is an important 
subject, and much might be done to render the 


- vocal portion of our beautiful church service worthy 


the Temple of the Lord. When we contrast the 
exertions that are being made by an opposite with 
that of the Established Church, it ought to serve 
as an example (and a severe one too,) to those in 
authority in the latter church. Even in our cathe- 
drals, what a sad falling off hus there been of late 
in some of them (particularly in Ireland). Singers, 
or rather attempts at singing, fer the exhorbitant 
sum of six or ten pounds a-year, are expected to 
attend morning and evening service on Sundays, 
and perhaps on holidays too. How ean it be ex- 
pected that one who can perform his duty decently, 
I wont say even creditably, will hold a po-t so re- 
munerative? How is it possible that a person can 
devote the time necessary to acquire even a tolerable 
proficiency in the duty he has to perform in the 
church, for such asum? Even the organists, on 
many of whom devolves the duty not only of play- 
ing the organ on Sundays and holidays (and per- 
haps on week days too,) but that of teaching the 
choir, and being responsible for the singing, how 
are they, in general, remunerated for their trouble? 
—many of them paid the miserable pittance of 
from thirty to fifty pounds a-year. I ask, how can 
an organist for och a shabby salary give that time 
and attention that is actually necessary, in order to 
the improvement of the choir under his care. So 
long as the choir-master (who is usually the organ- 
ist) has to be under the necessity of obtaining a 
respectable livelihood by devoting the best portion 
of his time to the instruction of pupils totally un- 
connected with the church, together with the evils 
of uninformed and fovlish restrictions, it cannot be 
expected that our choral service will be what it 
ought to be. I must also mention another serious 
drawback to improvement in the singing of our 
church music, and what is most discouraging to 
either an organist or a choir that are anxious for 
improvement, I allude to the state of our church 
organs (in Ireland particularly), many of them totally 
unfit for an accompaniment to voices, either from 
their being so badly kept in tune, or from want of 
the stops proper for accompanying a choir. I 
might even venture to say, that many of the organs 





in our churches are far from being creditable to a 
place of worship; the name of organs they scarcely 
deserve—perhaps a box of whistles would be a better 
appellation for them. Under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it is not to be wondered at that 
the music is in general so wretchedly performed. 
Would that those in authority in the church, and 
who have it in their power to do so, would turn 
their attention to these important matters; until 
that is done, we can scarcely expect to have that 
improvement which is so much wanting, and ought 
at least to be the wish of every trne upholder of 
the church. Trusting you will excuse me for 
taking up so much of your valuable space, 

I remain, dear sir, 

Your’s, &e. 
A Lover oF Caurcu Music. 





A CURIOUS RELIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Srr,—If the following notice be worthy of 
insertion in your valuable journal, it is at your ser- 
vice :— 

‘< There is now in the possession of a gentleman 
residing near Epping, one of the books of per- 
formance of the “Grand Handel Festival,’’ at 
Westminster Abbey in 1787; it was bought by 
him of a poor man, who not knowing the value of 
such a relic,sold it for a very trifling sum, The list 
of vocalists embraces the names of Madame Mara, 
Signora Storace, Mr. Harrison, Signor Rubinelli, 
Mr. Parry, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Norris, &c. Instru- 
mentalists. — Cramer, Pinto. Conductor Joah 
Bates. Assistant Conductor, John Ashley. Band 
and Chorus, 820 performers.” 

am, Sir, 
A Constant SuBscriBer. 


BAD GRAMMAR. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
July 6, 1844. 


Mr. Epitor,—The grammatical errors in my let- 
ter to Mr. Flowers, as (!) inserted in your last 
number, are the handy-work of my amanuensis, or 
your compositor. I have the same (Qy. the 
errors ?) in my own hand writing by me. (!) 
“ INQUIRER.” 

[A pretty fellow, forsooth, to have an amanuen- 
sis!’ We cannot but laugh at the impudent pre- 
sumption of laying his bad grammar at the door of 
our compositor! Unfortunately for “ Inquirer ”’ 
we have his letter “as inserted’’ in our last num- 
ber, by us. Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the “ Musical /Vorld.”’ 
TO MUSICAL STUDENTS IN GENERAL. 


Fettow Stvupents.—In spite of all that the mu- 
sical drones may assert to the contrary, I make 
bold to say, in conjunction with many wiser than 
myself, that “a grain of practice is worth an ounce 
of theory’’ in any science ; and they who make so 
much ado about theoretical acquirements, do so to 
cover their own defaults of practice. The theory 
of a science is deduced from its practice, and that 
theory becomes, of course, the standard of the 
practice of that science up to the time of such 
theory being deduced. If, therefore, we are to be 
bound hand and foot to this, how are improvements 
to take place, and the march of intellect to pro- 
gress? Theory, at once useful, springs from the 
best practice, and not practice from theory, conse- 
quently, the whole practical part of a science em- 
braces the established theory of that science, and 
the practice too, while the theory only is of no prac- 
tical utility alone. The long and short of the 





matter is, that a thorough practical musician is far 
before a mere theorist ; he knows more, and can do 
more. 

Brother musicians, therefore, with all your get- 
ting, get practical proficiency, and let those who 
prefer breaking their teeth with cracking the shells, 
while you enjoy the flavour of the “sweet nut” 
they despise, follow their occupation to their heart’s 
content. Let them prefer to study a language from 
hooks, rather than hear it spoken in its own 
country. Let them prefer reading of ‘the fine ef- 
fects produced by certain means in mind, rather 
than apply their physical powers and their senses 
to rivet those effects upon their feelings, and thus 
acquire poetical ideas, rather than mathematical 
demonstrations. The musician should recollect to 
be a poet, and not a mathematician. In fine, I 
would say, let those who love music play the part 
of such, while others play the fool. 

1 am your’s faithfully, 
July 1, 1844. CounTERPOINT. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 
Dear Sir,—Will you do me the favour of correct 
ing the mis-spelling of my name in your last, where 
you notice my election on the Committee of the 
Society of British Musicians. 

I am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
Cuas, E. STEPHENS. 
3, Stanley Place, Paddington Green. 


Probincial. 


— 








CHELTENHAM. 


Mr. Loven’s Intsu Eventnes, from “ the sample” 
produced on Tuesday, at the Literary Institution, 
are not unlikely to b 8 | in Cheiten- 
ham, as ever have been Mr. Wilson’s Illustrations 
of Scottish Song, upon which they are modelled. 
A more amusing entertainment of its kind we never 
attended—the interspersion of song and story al- 
tording a most agreeable variety, and, as related or 
sung by Mr. Lover, producing the happiest ima- 
ginable effect. Moreover, the “touch of the 
brogue,”? and the genuine Irish humour which 
characterized their delivery, contributed nota little 
to keep the audience in the merriest possible mood 
throughout. In Mr. Lover’s narrative the anec- 
dotes are most appositely introduced, and the vocal 
illustrations given as national music ought to be, 
full of feeling and expression, the sound echoing 
the sentiment, and the style altogether free from 
those meretricious adornments of the singing mas- 
ter and the opera, with which art is too fond of 
overloading even the simplest ballad. Mr. Lover 
sang several beautiful “ songs of his own compo- 
sing,” and Miss Dickson—a young lady who we 
do not recollect ever to have heard before, and who 
is an exceedingly sweet singer—delighted us with 
several others; and was a great acquisition to the 
performances. She was encored in two or three of 
her songs, and warmly applanded in them all. 
The Concert Room was quite full, as we doubt not 
it will be this afternoon, when Mr. Lover proposes 
to repeat his entertainment, or rather to give an- 
other of the same description, which he entitles— 
The Irish Brigade. 





LoogER-on. 





REVIEWS. 


A Co.tection or ANTHEMS, &c. used in 
in Her Majesty's Chappel Royal, the 
Temple Church, and the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches in England and Ire- 
land, by Joan Catvert. late choir master, 
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at the Temple Church, §c. §c.—(Bell, 
186, Fleet-street.) 


Tus work which has been frequently ad- 
vertised in our columns, owes its origin (we 
are told) to the following circumstance :— 
—One of the Benchers of the Temple, 
whose love for church music far exceeded 
his knowledge on the subject, was desirous 
that his acquaintance with the art should 
appear as great as he could wish it to be, and 
therefore proposed to the Editor that he 
should prepare this collection of Anthems 
for publication, and if he would allow this 
Bencher to write a preface on Church 
Music, he would get the Society to pay 
the expense of publication, by taking a 
number of copies. Mr. Calvert’s resigna- 
tion from the office of Choir Master at 
the Temple Church, and other circum- 
stances, caused this Bencher to publish his 
preface separately. After having in vain 
solicited Mr. Calvert, Dr. Rimbault and 
others, to correct it for him, which they 
might easily have done, as it is copied line 
from line, verbatim, ten pages at a time, from 
Mr. Jebbs’ late excellent work—and this 
collection of Anthems consequently made 
its appearance under no other patronage 
than that which its merits will command. 

Since the days of Clifford’s first anthem 
book, there has been no work which can 
for a moment compare to the one we have 
before us. The title is an elegant and 
unique attempt at modern illumination.— 
The paper and printing do infinite credit 
to the publisher. The biographical notices 
of the composers contain matter not ge- 
nerally known, andare compiled with care- 
ful correctness and good taste ;—we perceive 
by the pages that a preface had been ori- 
ginally intended, which would have been 
welcome, but the Editor had doubtless 
some good reasons for omitting it. The 
“ Anthems,” so tar from being merely a 
collection, appear to comprise all now in 
use—besides many remembered only for 
their composers’ sake. The Editor has 
shown his loyalty by putting the National 
Anthem first—and has robbed the Anthem, 
“QO Lord the maker of all things,” of its 
interest, by ascribing it to “ Munden” in- 
stead of Henry the VIIIth, as Dr. Boyce, 
and Tredway have both done, without any 
authority, as it will be found we believe in 
the printed collection by “ Deering,” which 
is of much earlier date than either. There 
are several old anthems introduced which 
are unknown to us, and we believe only to 
be found in the Editor's possession one for 
twelve voices, by Tomkins, and others by 
Palestrina, &c. &e. 

The great acquisition an Anthem book 
must prove, which is likely to be taken into 
general use, must be obvious, as by giving 
out the page containing the anthem, the 
words are at once laid before you, and the 





inconvenience of the words not being in 
the book used at any particular place pre- 
vented, as this contains every anthem now 
in use : as a work for reference it is excel- 
lent authority, as to the composer of any 
anthem; and the Index at the end will be 
found of great service, as it tells what 
voices are required for every anthem. 

This excellent work need only be seen 
in fact to insure its adoption into every 
cathedral and collegiate church in Eng- 
land, unless prevented by the niggardly 
manner in which most of the dignitaries 
of our cathedrals withold any effort to ad- 
vance church music, that is attended with 
the smallest expense. 

Let them remember the same power that 
may be called to the rescue of the Music 
of our Church, may effect its revival at their 
sole expense, if not expulsion. 


“THE PsatteR and Canticues,” pointed 
for chanting.—J. Catvert,—Bell, 186, 
Fleet-street, 


Un.rke the majority of works of this 
description, the Editor has spared no pains 
and the publisher no expense in the man- 
ner of bringing this useful work before the 
public. The gradual progress of singing 
in the public worship of God is here ably 
and concisely traced from the Songs of 
Moses to the present time ; and the Editor, 
with a modesty recommendable, has put 
forth little of his own opinions as to the 
customs of the ehurch, but carefully given 
chapter and verse for every assertion, and 
that from the best authorities. 

The directions for chanting are most 
excellent, and are new, inasmuch as they 
are laid down with a view to retain the 
true character of chant in use since the 
Reformation, and at the same time making 
the sense of the words the rule for accent. 
This has partly been professed by other 
authors, but they have, one and all, gone 
to extremes. The Editor of the “ Psalter 
and Canticles” has followed the syllabaic 
division, as far as it is practicable, without 
interfering with the accent and sense of 
the words. ‘The first passage that strikes 
our notice is the following verse in the 
Venite, which differs from any other 
pointed psalter we have seen, and the di- 
visions in the words being the same as the 
bars in the music. the effect may be easily 
perceived. 


|| For the Lord | isa great | God || 


This, line according to the Editor's plan, 
should be sung with a pause on the word 
“ Lord,” being the last accented word on 
the reciting note; the emphasis on the 
word “ great,” not on “is a,” although it is 
the first note in the bar. The other divi- 
sions we have seen of this verse are— 





For the Lord is a | great’ — | God. 

For the Lord is | a’ great { God. 
Or, as it is usually sung, “ For the Lord 
is | ah‘ great God;” and | “For the Lord 
| is‘ a | great God |j.” 

The above is only one example of the 
great superiority of the Editor’s plan over: 
numerous others which, as he remarks, 
must be tried by singing, not reading ; and 
it is much to be regretted that there is not 
some authorized version of pointed psalms 
which, by unanimity, might be insured— 
which is the soul of chant, The proof of 
the excellency of the method, which urged 
on this little work, was for some time ap- 
parent, when the Editor had the tuition of 
the choristers at the Temple, where the 
chanting, as we have heard it, was never 
surpassed, for its devotional expres- 
sion, distinctness of articulation, or the 
unanimity of division. The words seemed 
to flow on in that easy, graceful, and ex- 
pressive manner that, as the Editor justly 
says, no reading can be compared to; but 
the singing at this church has now fallen 
below common standard of charity singing. 
In fine, the probable success of the Editor’s 
book and method, we consider to be owing 
to his being himself a most excellent prac- 
tical chanter. The directions he gives are 
worthy the careful perusal of every one 
connected with church mnsic: and the 
feeling and energy with which he presses 
his theory, make it evident that he has in 
view some more worthy reward than this 
world’s “ bubble, reputation.” 


erg above Reviews have been fur- 
nished us by a Correspondent, on whose 
knowledge of the subject we can safely 


rely.—Ep. M. W.| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CONCERTS IN AID OF THE BOLTON 
DISPENSARY. 


(From the Bolton Free Press) 


THE two miscellaneous concerts, projected 
and carried out by the committee of the Dis- 
pensary, with a view to liquidate the debt 
upon that institution, took place on Wed- 
nesday last, according to announcement; 
and we may venture to say the result will 
be as satisfactory to the committee and the 
friends of the Dispensary, as it was to those 
who were merely visitors. The morning 
performance consisted of sacred music, or 
pieces of a serious character, and was 
opened by a solo on the new organ, built 
by Mr. Jackson, of this town. In this and 
the other solos, of which there were six— 
three morning, three evening—Mr. Smart 
acquitted himself in an extraordinary man- 
ner, evincing a complete mastery over that 
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instrument. His execution was superior in 
every respect ; he displayed to great advan- 
tage the various powers of the organ. 
Graun’s chorus followed. At first it went 
somewhat unsteadily ; but the performers 
gained confidence, and it closed well. In 
the recitative and air, “ And God said, Let 
ihe waters bring forth abundantly, the 
moving,” &c., from Handel’s “Creation,” 
Mrs. Wood acquitted herself ably, but 
seemed to be somewhat out of health. 
The organ accompaniment was admirably 
played. Solo and quartet, “I will love 
thee, O Lord,” — Heans. Mrs. Wood, 
Messrs. Heelis, Walton, and Isherwood. 
An able composition. The solo was sus- 
tained by Mr. Heelis, and the whole was 
tastefully executed. Song—*“ Return, O 
Good of Hosts,”’—Handel. Mrs. Win- 
terbottom appeared to advantage in this 
piece, Organ Solo. — Mr. Smart again 
enchanted the ears of his audience by 
his brilliant execution. Recitative and 
Air—* And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature, after,” &c., from 
Haydn's “Creation: these pieces were 
tastefully sung by Mr. Isherwood. The 
organ accompaniments were very appro- 
priate. Haydn's Chorus—“ Father, we 
adore thee,” was effectively sung ; we may 
venture to say it never before was so well 
performed in this town. « And God said, 
“Let there there be lights in the firmament 
of heaven,” &¢.,—Recitative, air, and cho- 
rus, from the same author, was the next 
piece. Mr. Walton was in good voice, and 
sustained his part well. The chorus was 
ably maintained; the allegro was wound 
up with steadiness and spirit. Beethoven’s 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” “ Mount of Olives” 
went well. Air—*(ratia agimus,” Gugli- 
elmi.i—Mrs. Wood. The florid accom- 
paniment to this song song afforded Mr. 
Smart an opportunity of displaying the 
cremona stop to much advantage. Chorale 
—“Farewell, thou orb of splendour,’— 
Sebastian Bach, Mrs. Wood, Messrs. Hee- 
lis, Walton, Isherwood, and chorus. The 
music very impressive. The Recitative 
and Air, “And God created man,” &c., 
from Haydn's “ Creation,” were ably given 
by Mr. Walton. Handel's chorus, “Sing 
unto God,” from his oratorio, “Judas 
Maccabeus,” was skilfully sung in strict 
measure. At its conclusion Mr. Smart 
commenced his third solo, taking for his 
subject the airs in the chorus, which he 
wrought out in a scientific manner, con- 
cluding with an extempore fugue on the 
same subject. A Duet, the work of Mr. 
H. Smart, was next introduced. It is a 
pleasing composition, and was well exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Wood and Mrs. and Win- 
terbottom. Mr. Isherwood followed in an 
air from Mendelssohn's “St. Paul.” The 





Hallelujah Chorus, by Handel, which suc- 
ceeded, roused the attention of the au- 
dience, and concluding the performance, 
sent the company, which was numerous 
and highly respectable, to their several 
homes, in a complacent and highly grati- 
fied state of mind. 


EVENING CONCERT. 


The attendance in the evening was very 
numerous and respectable, the large hall 
being almost filled in every part. The 
organ solos were again noble displays of 
musical skill. In the vocal depart, Festa’s 
madrigal, “ Down in a flowery vale,” sung 
by Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom, and 
Messrs. Walton and Isherwood, and chorus; 
and a ballad, Barnett’s “ When first I met 
with thee, dearest,” sung by Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, were the gems of the evening. 
They were both enthusiastically encored. 
In the last organ solo Mr. Smart excelled 
even his previous efforts, and when he 
ceased the applause was very great, with 
loud cries of “more, more,” a request 
with which he immediately complied. The 
accompaniments on the piano-forte, by Mr. 
Smart, to the above-mentioned and other 
pieces, were very effective. The National 
Anthem closed the interesting and refined 
enjoyment of the day. 

The Choral singers and instrumental 
performers, were the members of the 
Philharmonic Society of this town, and 
were under the able leadership of Mr. S. 
Horrocks. 


ErentH anp Last PHILHARMONIC 
Concert.—The following was the pro- 
gramme of this very interesting perform- 
ance, which took place on Monday eve- 
ning, before a very crowded auditory :— 


Part I. 

SINFONIA EROICA ....cccecece sees BEETHOVEN 
Sona, MS., “Ach Herr,”’ Herr Staudigl Nicovar, 
Trio, Two Vivloncellos and Double 

Bass, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Lucas, and 

Mor. Howell. « cccccscatecccscs ce COREELS. 
Scene from ‘‘As You Like It,’’ Miss 

A. Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Al. 

len, and Herr Staudigl, with Chorus.H. Smart. 


Part II. 
Tae First Wacpurnais-Nieat, Miss 
A. Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Al- 
len, and Herr Staudigl with cho- 
rus (first time of performance in 
this country) ..ccccccccssore . 
Dr. Fetrx Menpessoun BaRTHOLDY 
Concerty, Violin, Mr. Sainton ....Sarnron, 
A Sevection from the “ Ruins of 
Athens,’? with Chorus, MS. (first 
time of performance in this country Beetnoven 
Overture to “ Oberon” ...C. M. Von Weezer 
Leader, Mr. T, CookE—Conductor, Dr. F. 
MENDELSSOBN BarTHoLpy. 
The novelties in this programme were 
striking. First, we must speak of Mr. 
Smart's vocal composition, which, being a 
native production, demands especial notice. 
Of this a cotemporary says :— 


“The scene by Henry Smart, is the composition 
which that gentlemen sent in to Mr. Macready, 
when at Drury-lane Theatre; who, it will be re- 
membered, in 1842, offered a premium for the best 
original music to the words of Hymen, in Shake- 
spere’s play, 4s You Like Jt. Mr. Smart gained 
this prize—ten guineas we believe. In accordance 
with the careless and unartistlike spirit usually 
manifested by theatrical managers, the music, thus 
specially provided, was not performed entire; it 
was shortened to suit some trumpery stage neces- 
sity—in other words, it was cut and hewed to 
pieces by an incompetent butcher, so that both the 
design and symmetry of the work were utterly de- 





stroyed. In its original state it had never been 
| publicly performed until Monday night. The 
| * scene” consists of a quartet, a soprano solo, and 
| asecond quartet and chorus.” 


This composition is chiefly remarkable for 
its musician-like completeness—its clear 
form—its easy flow of melody, and its 
masterly orchestration. Mr. Henry Smart 
has not, however, showed all his creative 
power, nor developed that deep knowledge 
of his art, which distingnishes so many of 
his vocal compositions. Nevertheless, as 
mere music, it is so faultless, that though it 
may not have been the inspiration of a 
genial moment, it still deserves the atten- 
tion of every artist. Added to which, it 
is the composition of one of our best Eng- 
lish composers, and such things being too 
rare at the Philharmonic, the simple fact of 
its introdnction at the last concert, under 
the conduct of Dr. Mendelssohn, is of it- 
self, well worthy record, as an event of 
unusual interest. Jenkins, in alluding to 
this circumstance, with extreme purgeney, 
remarks :— 

“It reflects the highest credit on the Philhar- 
monic directors to have introduced the perform. 
ance of an operatic work by a native composer.— 
Mr. Hatton received a similar compliment at a 
previous concert, and the innovation will turn out, 
if proper judgment be exercised, a real improve- 
ment. It affords our young artists a chance of 
distinguishing themselves, and it is a much more 
valuable cecupation of their time to prepare them- 
selves for such honour than to devote it to the serib- 
bling of criticisms, abusing or praising brother 
professors, as malice or caprice may dictate.” 


More especially—the sublime Jenkins 
might have added—more especially when 
the “scribbling of criticisms,” &c., &e., is 
so excessively inconvenient to certain 
amateur critics, who deal out diurnally, and 
hebdomadally, so much absolute nonsense 
in the journals which have been duped into 
employing them as reviewers of music—of 
whieh they know about as much as the 
venerable Bede knew of Rowland’s Ka- 
lydor. With regard to Mr. Henry 
Smart, the journal from which we first 
quoted (not Jenkins’s journal, the Morniag 
Post), further remarks :— 

“Henry Smart is advantageously known to the 
public as the composer of several vocal pieces, ex- 
hibiting much of the passion and sentiment of the 
best models of the German school. He is, in 


short, an accomplished musician—one nof whom 
England should be proud, as a safe upholder of 
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its musical credit. The first quartet was sung by 
Miss A. Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Allen, and 
Herr Staudig! ; and the solo by Miss Dolby. The 
final chorus contains much excellent contrivance, 
and is extremely effective.” 


As we were unable to be present at the 
greater part of this concert, we must con- 
tent ourselves for particulars, in regard to 
the rest of the concert, with an admirable 
account from the pages of a morning co- 
temporary — 

“The First Walpurgis Night, performed for the 
first time in this country, is a musical version, by 
Dr. Mendelssohn, of Goethe’s magnificent poem, 
wherein the derivation of the German superstition 
of witches and evil spirits haunting the Harz 
monntains on the night of the Ist of May, is taken 
as the basis of the narrative. The legend is said 
‘to have originated in the heathen time, when the 
Christians tried by force to prevent the Druids from 
observing their accustomed rites of sacrificing in 
the open air and on the hills. The Druids are said 
to have placed watches round their mountains, 
who, with their dreadful appearance hovering round 
the fires, and clashing their weapons, frightened the 
enemy, and the ceremonies were proceeded with.’ 
The translation of Goethe’s words is by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, who has succeeded in rendering them 
very closely, preserving at the same time their so- 
norous oddities, and no little of their dramatic 
quaintness. Ihe music is as original as the poem, 
and reflects its characteristics with an effect both 
startling and extraordinary. {t opens with an over- 
ture in A minor, descriptive of astorm, and the ap- 
proach of spring, piled upon a ground work of 
rolling violoncello passages, leading to a brisk al- 
legro in A major. The character is vague and 
broken, but it is altogether a grand instance of that 
bold: descriptiveness of invention which belongs 
exclusively to Mendelssohn, A light chorus in A 
follows in praise of spring, swelling in body and 
majesty as the resolution of the Druids and the 
people to commence the holy sacrifices, is ex- 
pressed. § An aged woman,’ in an allegrette air 
in ID minor, indicative of trembling alarm, warns 
the multitude of the murderous snares preparing 
for them by the Christians ; succeeded by a wailing 
female chorus, extremely dramatic and effective. 
The Druid priest checks the incipient impulse to 
neglect the rites, and orders the sacred pile to be 
prepared. This air, an andante in A minor, with 
its interspersed chorus declaratory of fearlessness 
is bold and striking, and leadsto a chorus of Druid 
guards, in E, descriptive of vigilaace and precau- 
tion, and the dispersion of the band among the 
passes of the glen. This, a passage singularly ex- 
pressive of stealthy motion, was enthusiastically 
encored. A solo intimates the intention of the 
Druids to mimic the demons in order to terrify their 
Christian assailants; and then occurs a wonderful 
chorus in G minor, upon which Mendelssohn has 
expended all his strength. It suggests the rushing 
of men “in and out each rocky hollow;” and 
abounds in the most extraordinary harmonic de- 
vices, illustrative of terrible and scaring figures, It 
is wild, fearful, and grotesque, and if put upon the 
stage, and well enforced by scenic accessories, 
would be tremendously grand and startling. Like 
the scherzo in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, it is 
crowded with supernatural fancies. The cries of 
owls and ravens mingle with the bellows of hob- 
goblins; and the music is full of fantastical mo- 
tion, indicating the darting, fluttering, and grimac- 
ing, of thousands of ugly, misshapen creatures, It 
is a chorus of great difficulty, varying often in {ime 
and character; but it was extremely well execnted. 
A solo by the priest prefaces another chorus by the 
Druids, being an address to their deity, as the smoke 
of the sacrifice ascends to Heaven—from which, it 
will be remembered, Goethe derives a moral. A 
‘Christian guard’ here sings an agitated solo in 





C minor, in which he expresses his terror at seeing 
the supposed demons; and he is joined by a chorus 
of his comrades, describing also their supersti- 
tious dread, as well as their determination to escape 
by flight. A triumphant chorus by the Druids, in 
C major, terminates the scene. The whole was 
efficiently performed by the singers — Miss A. 
Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Allen, and Herr Stau- 
digl, executing the solo parts. The goblin chorus 
took every body by surprise, and well it might. 
The selection from the Ruins of Athens, which 
also was performed for the first time in this country, 
is a portion of the music composed by Beethoven 
for a piece de circonstance, written by Kotzebue for 
the opening of the Pesth Opera House, in 1812. 
It consists of a duettino, a Turkish march, a couple 
of choruses, and an air and chorus, The march is 
quaint and characteristic, and has a triangle ac- 
companiment—altogether essentially pantomimic. 
A chorus of Dervises has some bulky progressions 
for a company of bass voices, which have a comic 
sort of gravity about them. The succeeding air, a 
supplication to Apollo (sung magnificently by Stau- 
digl), closed by a bright and sparkling chorus, is 
the best thing of all. The Sinfonia Eroica and the 
overture to Oberon were faultlessly performed, and 

drew down torrents of admiration. Mr. Sainton> 
the violinist, has played several times in public 
since his appearance at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert in the unlucky quartet of Maurer’s, so that 
his style and quality of execution are pretty well 
known to metropolitan connoisseurs. Had he 
arrived here early in the season, he would have 
been a serious rival to the troop of violinists 
who have been struggling for popular favour. We 
understand Mrs. Anderson would have performed 
a solo oa the pianoforte upon this occasion had she 
not been labouring under an indisposition which, 
at one time, nearly proved fatal. We are glad, 
however, to add that this estimable lady, although 
unable to make the professional display alluded to, 
is so far recovered that all apprehension as to her 
safety is completely quelled. We believe that the 
present season of the Philharmonic Society has 
been satisfactory as regards pecuniary results. 
The directors have certainly shown unusualactivity ; 
and they have wisely profited by the experience of 
the past two or three years, when mismanagement 
had brought the society to the verge of dissolution. 
Let us not, however, refer to those gloomy periods: 
the season just concluded has been most brilliant, 
and its success may unquestionably be attributed 
to the care, sagacity, and business-like industry 
which have marked the counsels and operations of 
the direction. Little fear need there be for the 
future, if a similar good spirit prevail, The 
European public have been accustomed to look up 
to the Philharmonic orchestra with reverence and 
affection, and this old faith, which ought never to 
have been disturbed, is likely to revive in its fullest 
force. There is assuredly no body of instrumen- 
talists in the world which possesses so much me- 
chanical readiness as the Philharmonic—so keen 
is it in aggregate perception, so tractable to the 
suggestions of the baton. There are few of the 
foreign artists who flock here, who do not sponta 

neously express astonishment at the facility with 
which it achieves perfection without the long and 
wearying processes of practice. This fact gives 
an immediate pre-eminence to the society in the 
eyes of musical nations; and pity would it be if so 
valuable a congregation of executive means were 
annihilated by the cabals and selfishness of narrow- 
minded cliguism. The engagement of Dr. Men- 
delssohn as permanent conductor was an act of 
great wisdom, and so the results prove. It may be 
boldly affirmed that the orchestral music has never 
before gone with so much feeling, intelligence, and 
character as during the season juvt closed; and 
that this has been brought about solely by the great 
master’s energy and perseverance, it is but common 
justice to admit. It is to be hoped that the same 
security for excellence will be thought of in 1845, 


and that Mendelssohn will be in command during 
the whole of that period. The advantage gained 
by the personal activity, the intellectual apprecia- 
tion, the jealousy of error, and the courage to re- 
buke, which he possesses, is incalcuable. But it 
is unnecessary to expxtiate upon the good arising 
from the connection of such a man with the or- 
chestra: it has been fully disclosed, and as fully 
recognised. ‘I'here are two or three points—such 
as the improvement of the character of the vocal 
music, the necessity for strictly private rehearsals, 
&c.—which will be worthy of consideration when 
the time comes. The quality of the matter sung, 
and even of the singing itself, is often unworthy of 
the Philharmonic concerts; and surely there is no 
reason why the vocal department should not be 
raised to an equal importance with the orchestral.” 


We most zealously echo the hope that 
Mendelssohn will come to us next season 
—and that unlimited power will be placed 
in his hands, in all matters relative to the 
public performances. Ja no other way 
—_ persons will understand us) can we 

erive the entire benefit which, were such 

the case, must inevitably arise from the 
superintendence of so great and distin- 
guished a musician. 


JENKINS oN THreE JourNnats.—Jen- 
kins has become tri-visaged. Some coin- 
plaint was made by Mr. M——— of the 
Post (we understand), that the petulant 
and malicious small-talk of this jocose 
personage had gotten that respectable jour- 
nal into discredit. Jenkins had recourse 
to a stratagem ;—an outlet must needs be 
found for his venom, or it would choke 
him ; and then—Oh, Jupiter! what would 
become of the scandalous musical litera- 
ture of the day. A new journal has been 
lately set up by some French gentlemen, 
sworn to the interests of Italian artists.— 
Jenkins has applied for, and obtained, a 
a among the reviewers of concerts.— 

is articles are traceable from their ex- 
treme bitterness—their inflated verbiage— 
and their bad grammar. We may cite a 
notice of Dohle.’s concert, last week, as an 
example. If Jenkins continue a contri- 
butor, the new paper, in spite of the un- 
questionable talent of its general redaction, 
will soon get into disgrace. Jenkins uses 
his pen for the sole purpose of abusing 
those who know him and treat him as he 
merits —and fulsomely slavering those 
who are not beneath paying him attention 
and appearing with him in public. We 
warn the new paper,in a friendly spirit : 
we wish it well, as we wish well to all 
journals conducted with talent—and as we 
wish it well, for its own sake, we wish it 
free from Jenkins, and actions for libel— 
inseparable consequences of the co-opera- 
tion of writers of his low class. But this 
is not all. An aristocratic and admirably 
edited Sunday conservative paper, has un- 
wittingly injured itself, and offended many 
of its subcribers, by the insertion of ar- 





ticles from the same pen. The redaction 
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of the Britannia (not having read Punch,) 
have heedlessly engaged Jenkins as mu- 
sical cri—i—itic. (We can scarcely get 
out the word)! Dohler’s concert, last 
week, again serves as an example of the 
style in which Jenkins spits out his 
venom. The Britannia, we are sure, is 
too highly respectable a journal to allow 
(knowingly,) of the insertion of libellous 
urticles and pure malice. Its reputation is 
at stake. It is regarded as one of the 
most respectable, impartial, and ably con- 
ducted Sunday journals—but its musical 
articles would disgrace the most ignorant 
and unscrupulous brochure. A huge mass 
of ignorance dressed up in the most turgid 
verbosity—which ouly makes the igno- 
rance the more glaring and offensive.— 
Thus the Post, the Britannia, and the 
new journal, are defiled, week after week, 
by the ludicrous effusions of Jenkins, who 
has been the laughing-stock of Punch and 
his imitators for the last two years. But, 
nevertheless, Jenkins ¢ri-visayed, is as im- 
potent as Jenkins uni-faced—the Musical 
World will not fail to expose him to the 
reading public—making his own writings 
the whip to lay over his shoulder. Next 
week we promise No.I. of a series of pa- 
pers, styled, 


Beauties of Yenkins. 
Mr Loper has been appointed leader 
of the Ancient Concerts, in lieu of Mr. 
Francois Cramer resigned. 


Dr. Menpetssoun left London yester- 
day morning. It isas if the soul of music 
had departed from us, and the carcase 
alone remained. Every artist, worthy of 
the name, while deploring his necessary ab- 
sence, will drink health and happiness to 
Mendelssohn, and all belonging to him, and 
a speedy return to the shores of England.— 
Mendelssohn is assuredly the greatest man 
now living; and the incalculable import- 
ance of his frequent and long sojournings 
among us cannot be rated too highly. 


Douter’s Turrp ann Last Concert, 
to-morrow morning, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, presents great attractions. In 
addition to his own talent, we perceive 
that the eminent pianist has engaged the 
services of Ernst, Mad. Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, and Mr. Machin. With Erust, 
Dohler will perform the magnificent sonata 
of Bethoven in C minor—which we anti- 
cipate will prove a great treat to all the 
lovers of good music. 


Mpa. Crarr HenneLLeE AND SrIGNoR 
Mecatt1 drew a numerous audience to 
their concert on Monday morning. The 
vocalists, in addition to the concert-givers, 
were, Signori Brizzi, and Correlli, and 
Mad. Parigiani. The instrumentalists 
were, Signor Emiliani and Herr Leopold 





de Meyer. The latter was loudly encored 
in his fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, and 
substituted another on Lucia di Lam- 
mermor in its place. In his Marceau a la 
Turque, in the second part, he received a 
like compliment, and responded to the call, 
for repetition by a fantasia on-J/ Barbieri, 
in which two of the best known melodies 
were very ingeniously brought together.— 
The more the public hear of M. de Meyer, 
the more they seem to like him. He is 
assuredly one of the most original and re- 
markable pianists of the age. The con- 
cert was altogether an agreeable melange 
of various kinds of music, vocal and in- 
strumental. 


Exeter Hari. — Mendelssohn’s mag- 
nificent oratorio “St. Paul,’ was re- 
peated before an immense auditory, on 
Friday evening week, by the members 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
greatly increased effect. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, honoured 
the performance with his presence. The 
band and choir were everything that 
could have been desired. Under the 
training of Mendelssohn, they had at- 
tained a perfection hitherto almost un- 
known to them. Several choruses, among 
which were “Stone him to death,” 
“Sleepers awake,” “Oh be gracious,” 
and others, received the compliment of 
unanimous encores. A similar honour 
was accorded to Miss Dolby, for the 
charming manner in whieh she gave “ The 
Lord is mindful of his own,” and to.Messrs. 
Staudigl and Hobbs, in the duet preced- 
ing the delicious barcarole chorus, “ How 
lovely are the messengers.’ The other vo- 
calists, Mad. Caradori Allan, and Mr. A. 
Novello, were excellent in all they had 
to sing. We hear something about the 
discontent. (plainly expressed) of sundry 
members of the Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic orchestras, at the severity of 
discipline to which Dr. Mendelssohn seems 
inclined to submit them—but we are sure 
that there is far too much good sense, and 
too much reverence for transcendant ge- 
nius like that of Mendelssohn, among the 
instrumentalists of Great Britain, to allow 
of their rejecting an enormous benefit to 
art and artists, for the sake of the mere 
extra care which his method of conducting 
renders necessary. An affair, however, 
which took place at a Philharmonie re- 
hearsal, is so unprecedented and so tho- 
roughly disgraceful, that we regret to be 
compelled to the avowal that a bad spirit 
exists somewhere—though to the honour 
of the great body of British artists, we 
firmly believe among a very small and 
contemptable minority. The affair hinted 
at may rest here without further mention— 
but we trust that every gentleman in the 





Philharmonic orchestra, coincides with us 
in an unequivocal condemnation of be- 
haviour thoroughly degrading to the par- 
ties concerned, and unworthy any respect- 
able member of the musical profession. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Mr. Catvert.—We shall be greatly obliged for 
any communications with which, from time to 
time, he may be pleased to favour us.—Mr. T. 
Armstrone—thanks for his enclosure; he will 
not for the future have reason to complain.—Mnr. 
Buacrove—our only wish is to serve him and the 
cause of our young English Professors, by making 
his speculation as widely known as possible.—We 
regret the errors that have crept into the advertise- 
ments—but they shall be rectified in our next.— 
Mr. B. may rest perfectly tranquil about the affair 
—we shall not trouble him.—Mar. Line, many 
thanks; his songs shall receive early attention.— 
Inquirer, we have inserted one of his letters this 
week under his usual signature, and another under 
the signature of “ Counterpoint;”’ these are enough 
in all conscience. If it were worth the trouble to 
print his third letter, we could point out more 
grammatical errors than in the other two com- 
bined — but we spare him, in pity. — Messrs. 
ALLERSTON and PicKWELt, received; they will 
hear from us privately—Mr. Newron Cross- 
LAND, the affair will be inquired into.— Mr. Cras. 
Smith, the letter alluded to was addressed to 
Birkenhead.— Mr. H. Baker, shall be attended to 
without delay—Mnr. Ep. Fetiows, the numbers 
were sent to his former address, by inadvertence.— 
Messrs. MarTIN AND Co., will receive a private 
communication.—Mnr. E. Pace, shall receive early 
attention. — Signor Emitiani, the “ Musical 
World,” is published on Thursday—consequently 
his advertisement came too late for insertion —Mr. 
W. Mexrrs, only three fourthsof the amount named 
in his letter reached us.—Mr. Exuis Roserrs, 
received, but we cannot insert notices of concerts 
not advertised in our pages.—Metos, the letter 
will be inserted in our next week’s number entire. 








Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 


Don JF. SH. Ve Ciebra 


begs leave to announce to his Friends and the Public that 
he will give, atthe above Rooms, his first 


EVENING CONCERT 


to-morrow, Friday, July 12th, 1844, After an absence of 
four years, during which he had the honour to perform 
several times, accompanied by his nephew, Don R. A. pz 
Cizsra, Lefore Her Majesty the Queen of Spain and the 
Royal Family 

Don J. M. & Don R. A. de Ciebra will play on the Guitar 
the following compositions :—1. A Duett upon the Cava- 
tina of Robert Le Diable. 3. A Fantasia for two Guitars 
from L’Elisire d’Amore. 3. Potpourri on Bellini’sthemes 
and Spanish Popular Airs. D. J. M. DE Cresra will also 
perform a Solo composdd expressly for this oecasion, and’ 
Don R. A. DE CIEBRA the Fantasia upon (Ma Normandie). 
All these pieces are composed by D. J..M. de Ciebra. 
Further particulars will be shortly announced. Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea each; Family Tickets to admit Three, 
#1:5s.; Reserved Seats near the Guitar, One Guinea 
each ; to be had at the principal music shops, and atD. J. 
M. de Ciebra’s residenee, 9, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street. To commence at Half-past Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Don J. M. and Don R. A. Ciebra will perform on the 
newly invented Melophonic Guitars. 


dHliss Clara Septon’s 
Popular Lecture on Comedy, 


interspersed with Songs and Recitations, received with. 
the most unbounded applause, takes place under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of The Right Honourable Lord. 
Francis Egerton, M.P., every Tuesday evening, at the 
Princess’s Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners 
Riano-forte, Mr. M. Masters. Admission 2s.; Reserved. 
Seats, 2s. 6d.; Tickets to be had at the principal music. 
sellers, and at the room. To commence at 8 o’Cloox 
precisely. And tomorrow, Fripay Eventno, July 12, 
at the London Tavern, under the distinguished pat ’ 

of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Lady.Mayoress, 
ad.nission; &c. as avove. 
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Messrs, Sivori, Sainton, 
Hill, & Roussclot 


beg to announce to the Amateurs of Music that they will 
perform, on Monday evening next, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, two of Beethoven’s celebrated Posthu- 
mous Quartetts, and Haydn’s Quartet No. 74, on which 
occasion Mr. OsBorne will perform his Trio in A major 
with Messrs. Sivornt and RovussE.or. Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each; and Family Tickets, 2)s. each; to be had at Messrs. 
— Beale, & Co's, and the principal music ware- 
ouses. 





Just published, 8vo, printed in Black and Red, with an 
illuminated title, 


A Collection of Anthems, 


used in Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and the Cathedrals 
throughout Great Britain. Carefully selected and ar- 
ranged with short biographical notices of all the Church 
Composers, by Joun Catvert, late Choir Master and 
principal Bass Singer at the temple Church. 





Also, Just Published, 


The BPealms and Canticles, 


Printed as they are to be sung in Churches, with intro- 
ductory remarks and instructious on Chanting by JOHN 
CALVERT, late Choir Master and principal Bass Singer 
at the Temple Chuieh. 


G. BELL, 116, Fleet Street, and the Editor, No. 1, 
Park Village West, Regent's Park. 





Just Published. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 


Pork Cathedral Organ, 


together with an analytical and comparative view of the 

BIRMINGHAM and HAARLEM ORGANS. Price 6d.; 

will be sent free on the receipt of 8 Postage Stamps. 

ALLERSTON & PICKWELL, 22, Petergate, 
York. 





Mon Carlos. 


Just published, all the Vocat Music in SicNor Costa’s 
new and admired Opera. 


ADDISON & HODSON (late Mori 8 Co.), 28, 
New Bond Street, and 210, Regent Street. 


SAA, Ernst & Dobler 


will perform BEETHOVEN’S GRAND SONATA in C 
Minor at M. DOHLER’S THIRD and LAST MATINEE 
MUSICALE, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on FRI- 
DAY next, to commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 
M. Dohler will also perform Grand Fantasias from Giul- 
laume Tell and on favourite Irish airs, Tarentelle, 
Etade, Le Trille, and Romance from the Earl of West- 
moreland’s Opera of Jl Torneo. Vocalists — Madame 
Castellan, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Machin. Tickets and 
Reserved Seats, at all the princiyal music warehouses, 
and of M. Dohler, 7, Maddox Street. 








BMAilson’s Scottish Entertainments, 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


| LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 


On Monday Evening, July 15th, 1844, at Eight o’Clock, 
MR. WILSON will give a selection of the Favourite Songs 
of the Season. Songs—The Flowers of the Forest—Carl, 
noo the Queen’s come—The Last Lay of Chatelard—John 
Knox’s Last Trumpet—We're a’ noddin’—Tibbie, [ hae 
seen the day—Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon—Green 
grow the Rashes O. Mr. Wivson will sing, by request, 
the celebrated Scena From THE Opera OF “Fra Dra- 
voto,” descriptive of the life of a brigand.—The Battle 
o’ Killiecrankie—The Blackbird—My Spouse Nancy—The 
Laird 0’ Cockpen—Saw ye Johnnie coming ?—The Reel o’ 
Tullochgorum. Piano-forte, Mr. Land. Front Seats, 
2s. 6d.; Back Seats, 2s. Mr. Witson’s LAST MoRNING 
at Hawover Square Rooms, will be on Wednesday, 
17th of July, at Two o’Clock. 


Mv, Charles LE. Stephens, 
(Professor of the Piano-forte and Composition), 


begs to inform his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 3, Stanley Place, Paddington Green. 








Co the Musical orld. 


The Carrooymnast is one of the most important inven- 
tions ever offered to the amateurs of music, abridging by 
two thirds the time and application necessary for over- 
coming the difficultles of fingering all descriptions of mu- 
sicalinstruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 
Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 
commended by Mesdames Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmuller, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camillo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo- 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 





The Revowa Bolka, 


Danced by Mdlle. CERITO and M. ST. LEON, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Just Published, the charming MUSIC 
of this favourite POLKA, arranged for the Piano-forte, 
solo, price 2s.; duet 2s. 6d. “The newest and prettiest 
of Polkas.’"—Atheneum, June 1. “The music of the 
Redowa Polka is immeasurably the most graceful and cha- 
racteristic. Certain it is that the Redowa is infinitely the 
prettiest of Polkas.”—Times, May 24. 


London: CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 





New Wocal Duets, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES JEFFERYS, 
21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Down the dark waters, No. 1 of Italian Duettinos 





with English words ..........eescesessccessee 2 0 
Now the wind is blowing, No. 2ditto...... ....... 2 6 
O tis merry when the moonbeams, No. 3 ditto.... 2 0 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 now in the Press. 
By each dark wave duet...G. A Macfarren.. 2 6 
Good night ” ditto....... 2 6 
The wandering wind »  EdwardLoder.... 2 6 
The Emigrants 9 John Barnett .... 2 6 
Merrily goes the mill » &. Nelson........ 2 6 
Whisper, thou tree 9 John Barnett.... 2 6 
The day beam is dying ” ditto coos 8 6 
Why dost thou sigh ” Donizetti........ 2 0 
Hark! the vesper chimeth ,, Dr. Smith.. 20 
Ah, hapless Sappho an Pacini....... 2 6 
Evening’s Daughters » James Hine...... 2 6 
Go watchthenewbornrill ,, ditto a 
Tis sweet to sail oe .. aoe - & 6 
When willyouthinkofme ,, Edward Loder.,.. 2 6 


The above popular duets constantly form a portion of 
the best concerts in London, where they are sung by 
Misses Rainforth, Birch, Steele, Poole, Dolby, Lucombe, 
the Sisters Williams, the Sisters Flowers, and other dis- 
tinguished vocalists. 





The Gandering Few, 
BY EUCENE SUE. 


LE COURRIER DE L’EUROPE.—BOHAIN’S FRENCH 
NEWSPAPER, on SATURDAY, the 29th of June, com- 
menced the textual reprint of ‘“‘Le Juif Errant,” by the 
author of ‘‘Les Mysteres de Paris, so impatiently expected 
by all European readers, and for the copyright of which 
100,000 francs have been paid. Le Courrier de ]’Europe 
contains all the news of the week, the best articles from 
all the Paris journals, and will be found to be a French 
library in itself. Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per quarter, re- 
ceived at the office, 10, Wellington Street, Strand; by 
Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill, London; and 
by all booksellers and newsmen. Immediate orders should 
be given for Le Courrier de l’Europe by those who desire 
to have the commencement of “ Le Juif Errant,” as the 
number printed is limited to the number of subscribers. 





Les Diamans Ve la Couronne. 


The whole of the music as performed with’ immense 
success at the 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
With the celebrated 


MADAME ANNA THILLON, 
Is published by WESSEL & STAPLETON, 
who are the Sole Proprietors. 


The Airs, in four books, by J. W. Davison. 

The same as duets, in four books, by ditto. 

The Galop, arranged by BuRGMULLER. 

The same as a Duet, by J. W. Davison. 

The Overture, Piano-forte solo. 

The same as a Duet. 

rhe Bolero, arranged by MACFARREN. 

First set of Quadrilles, by Musard. 

Ditto as Duets, by ditto. 

La Reine Catarina, second set of Quadrilles, by ditto. 

Ditto as Duets, by ditto. 

The Overture, Airs, and Quadrilles, for Military Band. 
Also various other arrangemcuts for Piano-forte and 

other instruments, by eminent Artists. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, Frith Street, Corner of Soho Square. 





The Celebrated Nicholson Flute. 


This unrivalled instrument may now fairly be said to have 
ridden roughshod over the paltry pretensions of the oc- 
casional obfuscations of modern invention. The B—— 
flute, and the C—— flute, and the D—— flute, and so on 
till the end of the alphabet, have PROVED THEMSELVES, 
by their own failure, without adventitious discussion, 
BASELESS FABRICS!! 

No true amateur—no true artist—No ENTHUSIASTIC DIS- 
CIPLE EVEN! ever lends an ear or applies a lip to any of 


the 
IMPOTENT ADVERSARIES 
of the noble and unconquerable flute, the beloved of the 


great departed 
NICHOLSON, 
the cherished of the great living 
RICHARDSON, 


the unequalled, unrivalled, not-enough-to-be-estimated 
NICHOLSON FLUTE, 
which is at the mouth of every true flute lover day and 
night. 
T. PROWSE, Hanway Street, Oxford Stteet, of whom 
avery large assortment of Nicholson Flutes are con- 
stantly on sale. 





Dr. Stolberg’s Woice Losenge, 


for improving the Voice, and removing all affections of 
the throat, Strongly recommended to Singers, Actors» 
Public Speakers, Clergymen, persons subject to relaxed 
throats, and all persons desirous of cultivating their 
voices, and ensuring a good and clear articulation. Sold 
in boxes at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., at Leader and 
Co’s, Music Sellers, 63, New Bond Street, corner of 
Brook Street. Testimonials from Madame Grisi, Madame 
Persiani, Signor Lablache, Mr. Giubelei, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. John Barnett, &c. 








NOTICE OF SALE. 


Francois Cramer, Esq. 


Mr. M‘CALLA begs to inform the Mustca1. Wor tp that 
he has been honoured with instructions to prepare for 
immediate sale the valuable and highly interesting col- 
lection of Musica INstTRUMENTS, Music Books, old oil 
paintings, &c., the property of the celebrated Professor 
F. CraMER, Esqg., who retires from the profession at the 
close of this season. Due notice will be given of the 
time and place of sale, and catalogues sent to all persons 
sending name and address to the Auctioneer, 5, Sussex 
Terrace, Old Brompton. 
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Parish of St. Olaves, Silver Street, in the City ot London. Thursday 
July 11, 1844. 
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